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Debt: Rights of the Poor, Responsibilities 
of the Rich 


Nobody to-day contests the fact that the public 
debt is an intolerable burden for many countries 
and peoples of the South. Even the international 
financial institutions admit that this is so. Not that 
debt is the only reason for poverty, or for the 
widening gap between rich and poor, or for the 
blockage on development - but it sums up and 
amplifies these problems. Too often, payments on 
the debt take precedence over vital needs of the 
populations. Take sub-Saharan Africa, which paid 
out $14.5 billion to service the debt - four times 
the total sum spent on public health. Take Latin 
America, where the service of the debt represents 
annually 35.6% of the subcontinent's exports of 
goods and services. Take Mozambique, so 
recently hit by terrible floods, and where in 1995 
33% of the budget went to servicing the debt, 
against only 3% for health, and 7% for education. 
Examples are legion. 


These figures are not the whole story: debt is also 
revelatory of the state of relations between North 
and South. Structural adjustment programmes 
were imposed on countries of the South to restore 
their capacity for debt repayment, and caused 
further deterioration in the living conditions of the 
most fragile classes of the population. The 
financial transfers from South to North in service 
of the debt set a mortgage on all chances of 
development, representing as they do four times 
the OCDE budget for public aid to development. 
In fact, to-day the debt is a cornerstone of the 


domination of Northern countries over those of the 
South. 


The responsibility for the creation of the debt is 
shared between borrowing and __ lending 
governments, even if it is always the populations 
that bear the consequences. Where certain 
countries borrowed exorbitantly in the 60s and 
70s for inappropriate and sumptuous projects, 
they were strongly pushed to do so by lending 
countries anxious to recycle petrodollars and find 
an outlet for their exports in the markets of the 
South. From the end of the 70s onward, the 
monetarist policies of Western countries have 
brought an increase in interest rates, so that 
developing countries have seen their debt grow 
bigger without having any say in the matter. 
There has been a shift from a large debt for which 
lenders and borrowers share responsibility to a 
debt crisis for which the countries and institutions 
that dominate the world economy are solely 
responsible. Many leaders in both the South and 
the North have grown rich through the circuits of 
corruption. Many loans have been contracted by 
dictatorships, upheld by the countries of the 
North, while it is to-day's young democracies that 
are saddled with repayment, and_ thereby 
financially suffocated. South Africa is an example, 
and must to-day repay 41 billions of debt 
contracted by the white minority government in 
the time of apartheid. 


The idea gets about that the debt question is now 
practically solved, thanks to the combined effects 
of partial cancellations, re-scheduling and 
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structural adjustments. According to this idea, 
there are just a few odd debts needing to be 
cleared up, particularly where the poorest 
countries are concerned. It is certainly true that 
debt is less of a problem to-day than yesterday - 
less, that is to say, for the creditors. The fear of 
chain reactions causing the implosion of the whole 
system has disappeared. Results obtained in 
terms of debt collection, the bolstering of dubious 
debts by fiscal largesse, and the transfer of a 
large number of private debts to the public 
institutions, are all reassuring for the banking 
systems. At the same time, the burden of the 
debt has grown, from 615 billion dollars in 1980 to 
more than 2000 billion. 


Plenty of people - even in the highest spheres of 
the world economy - are now of the opinion that 
the debt of countries of the South will never be 
repaid. Without doubt it would be a good idea to 
give this fact official recognition, break once for all 
with the logic of dominance, and well and truly 
cancel the debt. 


Indeed, in June 1999, the representatives of the 
seven richest countries met in Cologne, and 
announced the cancellation of 90% of the debt of 
poor countries, amounting to 65 to 70 billion 
dollars. By this declaration they endeavoured to 
respond to the 17 million citizens from all over the 
world who had signed the appeal to cancel the 
debt of the poor countries. In fact 65 billion dollars 
represents 3% of the indebtedness of developing 
countries, now totaling more than 2000 billion 
dollars. 


Ten months after this summit in Cologne, the 
results are not brilliant. Debt relief was only to 
concern a limited number of countries: the 42 
Highly Indebted Poor Countries (HIPC), for which 
the international financial institutions judged the 
debt burden insupportable, according to their own 
macro-economic criteria. 


The total debt of these 42 HIPC amounts to 210 
billion dollars. This was still too much for the G7 
countries, who reduced the list to 36 countries 
"potentially eligible" for the Cologne Initiative. 
This wrangle over the number of countries is 
essential for the creditors, since the exclusion of 
poor and highly indebted countries like Nigeria or 
Vietnam, with important stocks of debt, reduces 
the poor countries' relievable debt to only 130 
billion dollars. Out of this 130 billion, the Club of 
Paris (which groups the creditor countries, and is 
presided by the French Treasury) only takes into 
account bilateral debts contracted before the first 


re-scheduling (called the pre-cut-off date) - which 
is to say, for many countries, before the middle 
1980s. Since then, the debt has more than 
doubled. 


We are thus far from a genuine cancellation of 
90% of the debt of poor countries,especially 
considering the particularly stringent terms 
imposed on debtor countries by the Cologne 
initiative. Ten months after the meeting of June, 
1999, only ten or so countries, out of the 36 
"potentially eligible", have started the process, 
and only’ three’ countries have actually 
experienced debt relief: Bolivia, Uganda and 
Mauritania. For the others, actual cancellation 
may well take years, or even never take place, 
because of the draconian conditions (strict 
adherence to adjustment policies for 3 years at 
least). At the final count, only 24 countries would 
be really eligible. 


Once passed the effect of the annoucement of the 
Cologne Initiative and of the various bilateral 
initiatives (Canada in March 99, the United States 
in November 99, the United Kingdom in December 
99 and France in January 2000), we are far from 
a massive cancellation of the debt of poor 
countries. More than ever, it is international 
mobilisation which must work to break the spiral 
of indebtedness, which is intolerable, unjust and 
illegitimate. 


Olivier Blamangin, member of the Africa Group 
groupe-afrique@attac.org 





What | learned at the world economic 
crisis. 


By JOSEPH STIGLITZ 


Next week's meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund will bring to Washington, D.C., many of the 
same demonstrators who trashed the World Trade 
Organization in Seattle last fall. They'll say the 
IMF is arrogant. They'll say the IMF doesn't really 
listen to the developing countries it is supposed to 
help. They'll say the IMF is secretive and insulated 
from democratic accountability. They'll say the 
IMF's economic "remedies" often make things 
worse--turning slowdowns into recessions and 
recessions into depressions. 


And they'll have a point. | was chief economist at 
the World Bank from 1996 until last November, 
during the gravest global economic crisis in a half- 
century. | saw how the IMF, in tandem with the 
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U.S. Treasury Department, responded. And | was 
appalled. 


[...] Under such circumstances, | feared, austerity 
measures would not revive the economies of East 
Asia--it would plunge them into recession or even 
depression. High interest rates might devastate 
highly indebted East Asian firms, causing more 
bankruptcies and defaults. Reduced government 
expenditures would only shrink the economy 
further. 


So | began lobbying to change the policy. | talked 
to Stanley Fischer, a_ distinguished former 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology economics 
professor and former chief economist of the World 
Bank, who had become the IMF's first deputy 
managing director. | met with fellow economists 
at the World Bank who might have contacts or 
influence within the IMF, encouraging them to do 
everything they could to move the’ IMF 
bureaucracy. 


Convincing people at the World Bank of my 
analysis proved easy; changing minds at the IMF 
was virtually impossible. When | talked to senior 
officials at the IMF--explaining, for instance, how 
high interest rates might increase bankruptcies, 
thus making it even harder to restore confidence 
in East Asian economies--they would at first resist. 
Then, after failing to come up with an effective 
counterargument, they would retreat to another 
response: if only | understood the pressure 
coming from the IMF board of executive directors- 
-the body, appointed by finance ministers from 
the advanced industrial countries, that approves 
all the IMF's loans. Their meaning was clear. The 
board's inclination was to be even more severe; 
these people were actually a moderating 
influence. My friends who were executive directors 
said they were the ones getting pressured. It was 
maddening, not just because the IMF's inertia was 
so hard to stop but because, with everything 
going on behind closed doors, it was impossible to 
know who was the real obstacle to change. Was 
the staff pushing the executive directors, or were 
the executive directors pushing the staff? | still do 
not know for certain. 


Of course, everybody at the IMF assured me they 
would be flexible: if their policies really turned out 
to be overly contractionary, forcing the East Asian 
economies into deeper recession than necessary, 
then they would reverse them. This sent shudders 
down my _ spine. One of the first lessons 
economists teach their graduate students is the 
importance of lags: it takes twelve to 18 months 


before a change in monetary policy (raising or 
lowering interest rates) shows its full effects. 
When | worked in the White House as chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, we focused all 
our energy on forecasting where the economy 
would be in the future, so we could know what 
policies to recommend today. To play catch-up 
was the height of folly. And that was precisely 
what the IMF officials were proposing to do. 


[...] When the IMF decides to assist a country, it 
dispatches a "mission" of economists. These 
economists frequently lack extensive experience in 
the country; they are more likely to have firsthand 
knowledge of its five-star hotels than of the 
villages that dot its countryside. They work hard, 
poring over numbers deep into the night. But their 
task is impossible. In a period of days or, at most, 
weeks, they are charged with developing a 
coherent program sensitive to the needs of the 
country. Needless to say, a little number- 
crunching rarely provides adequate insights into 
the development strategy for an entire nation. 
Even worse, the number-crunching isn't always 
that good. The mathematical models the IMF uses 
are frequently flawed or out-of-date. Critics 
accuse the institution of taking a cookie-cutter 
approach to economics, and they're right. Country 
teams have been known to compose draft reports 
before visiting. | heard stories of one unfortunate 
incident when team members copied large parts of 
the text for one country's report and transferred 
them wholesale to another. They might have 
gotten away with it, except the "search and 
replace" function on the word processor didn't 
work properly, leaving the original country's name 
in a few places. Oops. 


It's not fair to say that IMF economists don't care 
about the citizens of developing nations. But the 
older men who staff the fund--and they are 
overwhelmingly older men--act as if they are 
shouldering Rudyard Kipling's white man's burden. 
IMF experts believe they are brighter, more 
educated, and less politically motivated than the 
economists in the countries they visit. In fact, the 
economic leaders from those countries are pretty 
good--in many cases brighter or better-educated 
than the IMF staff, which frequently consists of 
third-rank students from first-rate universities. 
(Trust me: I've taught at Oxford University, MIT, 
Stanford University, Yale University, and Princeton 
University, and the IMF almost never succeeded in 
recruiting any of the best students.) Last summer, 
| gave a seminar in China on competition policy in 
telecommunications. At least three Chinese 
economists in the audience asked questions as 
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sophisticated as the best minds in the West would 
have asked. 


[...] Open discussion would have raised profound 
questions that still receive very little attention in 
the American press: To what extent did the IMF 
and the Treasury Department push policies that 
actually contributed to the increased global 
economic volatility? (Treasury pushed 
liberalization in Korea in 1993 over the opposition 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. Treasury won 
the internal White House battle, but Korea, and 
the world, paid a high price.) Were some of the 
IMF's harsh criticisms of East Asia intended to 
detract attention from the agency's own 
culpability? Most importantly, did America--and 
the IMF--push policies because we, or they, 
believed the policies would help East Asia or 
because we believed they would benefit financial 
interests in the United States and the advanced 
industrial world? And, if we believed our policies 
were helping East Asia, where was the evidence? 
As a participant in these debates, | got to see the 
evidence. There was none. 


Since the end of the cold war, tremendous power 
has flowed to the people entrusted to bring the 
gospel of the market to the far corners of the 
globe. These economists, bureaucrats, and 
officials act in the name of the United States and 
the other advanced industrial countries, and yet 
they speak a language that few average citizens 
understand and that few policymakers bother to 
translate. Economic policy is today perhaps the 
most important part of America's interaction with 
the rest of the world. And yet the culture of 
international economic policy in the world's most 
powerful democracy is not democratic. 


This is what the demonstrators shouting outside 
the IMF next week will try to say. Of course, the 
streets are not the best place to discuss these 
highly complex issues. Some of the protesters are 
no more interested in open debate than the 
officials at the IMF are. And not everything the 
protesters say will be right. But, if the people we 
entrust to manage the global economy--in the IMF 
and in the Treasury Department--don't begin a 
dialogue and take their criticisms to heart, things 
will continue to go very, very wrong. I've seen it 
happen. 


JOSEPH STIGLITZ is professor of economics at 
Stanford University (on leave) and a senior fellow 
at the Brookings Institution. From 1997 to 2000, 
he was chief economist and vice president of the 


World Bank. He served on the president's Council 
of Economic Advisers from 1993 to 1997. 

Full length article: 

http: //www.thenewrepublic.com/041700/stiglitz04 
1700.html 





Useful Diagnosis - Wrong Therapy 


WEED statement on the report of the Financial 
Stability Forum 


On April 5th, 2000, the Financial Stability Forum 
(FSF) presented its final report. Against the 
background of numerous financial crises with 
devastating social consequences, especially in 
South East Asia, and due to the experience with 
the (near)-collapses of highly speculative funds, 
the FSF was established in February 1999 on the 
suggestion by the G7 to develop proposals for a 
reform of the international financial system. The 
members of the FSF are finance ministers, heads 
of central banks, representatives of the OECD and 
representatives of supervisory authorities and 
international financial institutions such as IMF, BIS 
and WB. The FSF was chaired by Andrew Crockett, 
the president of the Bank for International 
Settlement (BIS). 


The Forum dealt with three issues: capital flow, 
offshore centres and highly speculative funds 
("highly leveraged institutions”). The 
recommendations will be presented at the spring 
meeting of the IMF and in two years their 
implementation is going to be evaluated. 


1. Useful diagnosis... 


The main asset of the report is that it rather 
openly names the flaws, problems and risks of the 
sectors analysed. It underlines the criticism - from 
NGOs and others - geared towards. the 
uncontrolled liberalisation and deregulation of 
international financial flows. The report also 
implicitly admits that the IMF has made mistakes 
and misjudgements in the past. It does no longer 
maintain the theory that the crash in South East 
Asia was solely due to internal problems ("crony 
capitalism”) in the respective countries. Instead it 
concedes that the financial markets pose systemic 
risks to small and medium-sized national 
economies. The report also acknowledges the 
dangerous effects of offshore centres and their 
criminal practices (money laundering), of highly 
speculative hedge funds and some derivates. All in 
all, the report does not leave any doubt about the 
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obvious need for a reform of the international 
financial system and its institutions. 


2. ..wrong therapy. 


However, considering the extent and_ the 
complexity of the problems, the reform proposals 
of the FSF are more than _ insufficient. The 
recommendations referring to capital flows are 
restricted to the most obvious: increased 
transparency of all actors, incl. IMF, improved 
monitoring, provision of reliable and _ timely 
statistics, risk management based on international 
standards and improved supervision. Of course, all 
of this makes sense, especially for the financial 
systems of development countries and emerging 
markets. However, it is not sufficient to eliminate 
the inherent risks of the system as demonstrated 
by the involvement of numerous banks from OECD 
countries in the crisis despite their elaborate 
control systems. The same is true for highly 
speculative funds. 


Only the recommendations referring to the 
offshore centres might be helpful to reduce the 
risks of this questionable product of the capital 
markets - provided the political will to do so. 


The inclusion of the private sector in the 
prevention and management of crises ("bail in”) is 
not mentioned any longer in the proposals. That 
makes the report fall way behind what has been 
discussed after the Asian crisis. Even the harmless 
proposal of a credit list, as presented by the 
German government before the G7 summit in 
Cologne, is missing. The principle "privatisation of 
profits, socialisation of losses” is not questioned. 


The report warns against instruments such as 
capital account controls because their costs would 
be too high, although they have been successfully 
applied in Malaysia during the Asian crisis. Further 
reaching measures such as a tax on capital 
transfers (Tobin Tax) to reduce the extent, the 
speed and the volatility of international capital 
flows are not mentioned at all. 


The report clearly focuses on developing countries 
and emerging markets. The effects of liberalised 
financial markets on the industrial countries are 
completely ignored. There is no discussion about 
private pension funds and their dependence on the 
international financial markets. The report does 
not comment on the fact that by threatening to 
withdraw their capital ("exit option”), the financial 
markets exert a great influence on the finance, 
economic, budget, social and labour politics even 


of most of the G7 countries. It does not mention 
the democratic deficit caused by this, either. 


Therefore, the report can only be considered a 
lead-in to the discussion about a truly substantial 
reform of the financial markets. 


3. Report Of The Working Group On Capital Flows 


The analytical part of the report states that the 
international mobilisation of capital is necessary 
but bears potential risks and costs. Especially 
short term portfolio investments are identified as 
risks. Above all abrupt portfolio “adjustments” - 
e.g. the withdrawal of capital -can cause severe 
problems. Especially countries with high short 
term debts are in danger. Incentives for short 
term portfolio investments by international banks 
are recognised as risk factors which increase the 
volatility of capital movements. In this respect the 
report bids farewell to the illusion of an ideal world 
of globalisation. 


The most important recommendations of the 
report are: 


improved monitoring of capital transfers and 
economic development on a national level, 


- improved risk management of the public and the 
private bank sectors, especially a careful debt and 
liquidity management, 


strengthen supervisory institutions and 
procedures, especially introduction of rules for 
adequate minimum deposits for banks and 
introduction of limits for the borrowing in foreign 
currency, 


- scepticism towards capital account controls; only 
in exceptional cases inflow controls through 
market instruments as practised in Chile, are 
considered useful and practicable without causing 
too many costs, 


- extend the issuance of long term government 
bonds in order to attract long term investments, 


- transparency of national authorities, provision of 
reliable statistics, adoption of accounting 
standards by companies - if necessary via 
corporate law. 


All proposals have in common that they shift the 
responsibility to the national level. That is the 
place where the FSF wants to build the dams and 
safeguards against the negative effects of the 
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floods of global capital. However, the FSF does not 
want to influence the extent, speed and direction 
of the flood. The core problem of the 1.5 trillion 
US-Dollars that are transferred freely every day, is 
not touched. An _ international tax on capital 
transfers (Tobin Tax) remains taboo for the FSF. 


With that, the proposals for an improvement of 
the risk management - if implemented at all - will 
lose much of their effect. They will not be 
sufficient to prevent a speculative attack, because 
due to an unrestricted growth of international 
capital flows, actors prepared to take high risks 
will get greater opportunities. The race between 
supervisory authorities and speculators will always 
be won by the latter if speculation as such stays 
attractive. As long as one can earn money much 
faster and easier with short term investments, 
arbitrage and_ speculation than with real 
investments, the international financial system will 
be prone to crises. 


4. Report of the Working Group on Offshore 
Centres 


The report on Offshore Centres (OFC) is based on 
the scarce literature on this issue and on surveys 
conducted by the Working Group. In contrast to 
previous publications that focussed on the bank 
sector and specific OFC, the FSF working group 
presents a more complex and realistic description 
of the problem. 


The following fundamental problems of the 
international financial system that emerge from 
the existence of OFCs, are described with 
suprising clarity: 


- the lack of adequate regulations and/or effective 
supervision hinders the introduction of 
international standards, weakens the efforts to 
prevent financial crises and creates a potential 
systemic threat to the international financial 
system, 


- the growth in assets and liabilities of institutions 
based in OFCs together with a growth in risky 
credit transactions, increase the risk of contagion, 


- the lack of due diligence with which financial 
institutions can be formed in OFCs facilitates 
inappropriate structures that impede effective 
supervision, 


the lack of availability of information on 
ownership of corporations stimulates _ illegal 
business activities (e.g. money laundering), 


- tax evasion is the main cause for capital flows 
into OFCs. 


Based on the previous analysis the following 
recommendations are made: 


an assessment process for OFCs should be 
carried out under the auspices of the IMF in order 
to introduce the main international standards in 
the most important OFCs and to establish effective 
supervisory structures, 


- creation of incentives by national institutions, 
e.g. by discrediting ("naming and shaming”) 
companies engaged in OFC (black lists), 


- extension of financial supervision beyond the 
bank sector, referring to the responsibility of 
national insurance supervision and securities and 
investment supervision, 


- the OFC should be asked to report their financial 
activities to the BIS. 


These recommendations reach much further than 
the previous discussions within international 
financial institutions and the G7. If the 
recommendations were fully implemented, the 
OFCs would almost be neutralised. However, the 
suggestion to restrict the process to the most 
important OFCs and standards undermines the 
systemic approach and will lead to a shift of 
offshore financial activities to either not registered 
or newly founded loopholes. 


Apart from that, it is more than likely that the 
proposals will be watered down by the IMF and 
even more diluted by single governments. The 
decisive flaw of the recommendations is that the 
responsibility for the regulation of OFCs is 
delegated to the national level, because for 
competitive reasons, the governments are not 
interested in regulating the OFC in a manner 
leading to their abolition. Therefore, a regulation 
can only be effective if internationally binding. 


The discrepancy between analysis and 
recommendations is highlighted by the way the 
tax issue is addressed. Whereas the analysis 
points out that the lack of tax regulations and the 
possibility of legal tax evasion is one of the main 
attractions of the OFCs, none of the 
recommendations addresses these _ problems. 
Political consideration for players such as Great 
Britain resulted in important reform options going 
by the board. 
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5. Report of the Working Group on_ Highly 
Leveraged Institutions 


Starting point of the analysis of highly speculative 
funds (Highly Leveraged Institutions - HLI - in the 
euphemistic terms of the FSF) is the correlation of 
risk fund activities and the destabilisation of the 
finance sector of small and medium-sized open 
economies as well as the threat to the financial 
system posed by the near-collapse of the US 
Hedge Fund LTCM in 1998, which was prevented 
by political intervention in the last minute. 


The working group states: 


- A high degree of leverage in financial markets - 
i.e. either an extreme disproportion in the debt-to- 
equity-ratio or the intensive use of derivative 
instruments that can be bought with only a 
fraction of their potential profits - pose a potential 
risk for the global financial system, 


- The lack of documentation and supervision of 
risky transactions of HLIs increases the danger of 
sudden collapses causing international chain 
reactions. 


- Transactions of HLIs are focussed on unregulated 
securities and derivatives markets, especially over 
the counter (OTC) transactions, i.e. transactions 
circumventing banks and stock exchanges. 


- The herd instinct of finance market participants - 
often due to transactions of risk funds - leads to 
price distortions and liquidity squeezes that can 
have systemic effects. The increasing 
concentration of capital in HLIs accelerates this 
effect. 


- The insufficient risk management of HLIs and 
their counter parties poses a permanent threat. 


- Hedge funds are the riskiest and most dangerous 
types of HLIs. They are mostly unregulated, 
opaque and located in offshore centres. 


Not all of the members of the working group share 
the views of this analysis. Especially the systemic 
effects of HLI transactions were a contentious 
issue. Therefore, the recommendations are less 
far reaching than expected after the analysis. 
They include: 


- improved risk management by HLIs and counter 
parties, 


- improved information disclosure of by HLIs and 
counter parties, via national legislation, 


enhanced national surveillance of financial 
market activities, in particularly of foreign 
exchange and OTC transactions, 


introduction of best practice guidelines for 
financial market participants and their supervision 
by national authorities. 


The creation of an international credit register and 
the direct regulation of hedge funds were 
discussed but finally not recommended, upon 
request of the Anglo-Saxon members. As a result, 
the HLIs will be able to continue to exert their 
destabilising effect on the financial system 
because: 


derivates continue to be an opportunity for 
exorbitant borrowing. Risk funds working with 
such leverages are not interested in risk 
management. An improved supervision won't 
change that, because the fast creation of open 
positions can only be noticed afterwards. 


* once more an international (regulation) problem 
is shifted to the national level. This stimulates a 
race between countries for the weakest regulation 
as a competitive advantage. 


- three quarters of all hedge funds are located in 
offshore centres that lack the political will to 
implement the recommendations and improve 
documentation and supervision. Only a direct 
regulation of the hedge funds can stop their 
potential risk. 


Conclusion: 


All in all, the report does not provide any solutions 
for the core problem - in the meanwhile also 
affecting industrialised countries: The influence of 
financial markets deprive the governments of their 
sovereignty in macro-economic decisions. "The 
capital markets start to discipline the ‘political 
actors’ as inadequate political and structural 
frameworks encourage the mobile capital to look 
for locations that promise high returns on 
investments.”, explains Josef Ackermann, member 
of the board of the Deutsche Bank. This, of 
course, creates a fundamental democratic deficit. 
Therefore, a reform of the international financial 
system that does not strive for a democratic 
control of the financial markets will only be 
piecemeal. 
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More Information about FSF 
http://www.fsforum.org/ 





Taxing Times n° 3, May 2000 


The newsletter of War on Want’s Tobin Tax 
campaign. 

Wwww.waronwant.org 

020 7620 1111 

stibbett@waronwant.org 








100 MPs sign up for Tobin 


In a landmark measure of support, MP Harry 
Barnes’ House of Commons Early Day Motion on 
the Tobin Tax has attracted six-party support and 
over 100 signatories. The list of Supporters 
includes such diverse names as_ Geoffrey 
Robinson, Tony Benn, Menzies Campbell and Peter 
Bottomley. The level of support in the Commons 
reflects the popularity of the tax amongst the 
public and shows that it has become politically 
significant. Mr Barnes was thrilled. He said, "this 
marks a milestone in the British part of the 
campaign for a Tobin Tax. We need to build on 
this support and direct today’s political will into 
tomorrow’s political reality. Let's turn up the 
pressure now." 


200+ MEPs vote for Tobin 


The European’ parliament narrowly missed 
marking out a majority in favour of the Tobin Tax 
when MEPs voted 225-229 against studying 
"concrete conditions" for its introduction. MEPs 
voted in January on a motion tabled by UK Labour 
member Glyn Ford and French Socialist Harlem 
Desir. The size of the pro-Tobin vote took most 
officials by surprise. 


Take Action: Not all UK MEPs voted for the Tobin 
Tax in European Parliament vote. In fact most 
voted against or abstained. Write to your MEP. 
Ask them how they voted and how they will vote 
in the future(to find out who your MEP is call the 
European Parliament UK office on 020 7227 
4300). 


Speculation = Suffering 


Costing the Casino, a report published recently by 
War on Want, outlines the statistics linking 
poverty and currency” speculation. Drawing 
examples from South East Asia, Brazil, Russia and 
Mexico, the study looks at the impact of currency 
crises on the poor over the last decade. "We 
should consign this ‘casino economy’ to the 
dustbin of history", said War on Want Director 
Catherine Matheson. "If we could begin to control 
speculation, then people could start to win back 
control over their own lives." 


For a copy of the report call 020 7620 1111 
Take Action: Write to your local paper - tell them 
about the scandal of currency speculation. 


Lib Dems take up Tobin 


At their spring conference this year, the Liberal 
Democrats formally passed a motion "calling on 
the British Government to sponsor investigations 
into the necessary steps for implementation of the 
Tobin Tax". 


Treasury delegation 


Catherine Matheson, Director of War on Want, 
accompanied MPs and MEPs on a Tobin Tax 
delegation to see Treasury Minister Melanie 
Johnson. The delegation, led by Harry Barnes MP, 
pressed Ms Johnson on a number of issues around 
the Tax. 


Take Action: Hold a local meeting on the Tobin 
Tax and get a speaker from War on Want Y Get on 
radio phone-ins and raise the Tobin Tax wherever 
appropriate Y Write to your MP, ask if they 
support the Tobin Tax Y Put up a Tobin Tax poster 
at work (available free from War on Want) Y E- 
mail Gordon Brown. Tell him you think it’s time for 
a Tobin Tax: info@hm-treasury.gov.uk Y 
Distribute Tobin Tax postcards to friends and 
colleagues: call War on Want on 020 7620 1111 
for free supplies 


Tobin Tax Around The World 
USA - The Tobin Tax in the US Congress! 


Congressman Peter DeFazio will, in mid-April 
introduce, a comprehensive Tobin Tax resolution 
into the US Congress. A number of US 
campaigning groups, trade unions and lobbying 
groups have set up a network called TSAN (Tax 
Speculation Action Network). They plan to 
mobilise around the issue in the US. 

Further info: www.tobintax.org 
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GERMANY, AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND - New 
Network Set Up 


A new network of about 100 social groupings in 
German-speaking countries has called for the 
implementation of an international Tobin Tax and 
the abolition of offshore-centres. 

Further info: Europa.kairoshd@aol.com 





FRANCE, BELGIUM, ITALY, SWITZERLAND - Tobin 
Tax Actions 


All over Europe parliamentarians are responding 
to calls for action on the Tobin Tax. The 
membership of the Attac family of campaigns on 
financial issues, including the Tobin Tax, is 
growing by the day. 

Further info: www.attac.org 


EUROPE - Intergroup fights on 


Despite the narrow defeat of the Tobin Tax motion 
in the European Parliament, MEPs have vowed to 
keep the issue on the table. More action is 
expected soon, especially around the forthcoming 
French presidency. 


UNITED NATIONS - Social Summit 


At the World Social Summit in Geneva this June a 
Canadian ammendment, if accepted, will oblige 
the UN to look at the feasibility of the Tobin Tax 
and study its possible introduction. 

Further info: www. globalsolidarity.npaid.org 





CANADA - Happy Anniversary 


March saw the ist Anniversary of successful the 
Canadian Tobin Tax motion. 


WAR ON WANT is one of the ATTAC partners in 
the United Kingdom 


